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labor information 


BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


White collar workers are becoming an ever- 
larger part of the American labor force. Ten years 
ago there were less than 11 million of them, and 
they made up slightly more than 24 percent of all 
employed workers in the country. Today there are 
more than 15,000,000, and they make up nearly 


28 percent of all employed workers. The number 


of white collar workers is steadily growing; and 
American labor has got to keep up with it. 

The average weekly earnings of production 
workers in industry have gone up 170 percent 
since 1939. The average weekly carnings of clerical 
and professional workers have gone up only 92 
percent. The average factory worker, in March of 
this vear, was making $64.33 a week or $1.57 an 
hour. The average worker in retail trade was 
making $48.95, or $1.24 an hour. A part of the 
superior wage position of the factory worker, | 
am convinced, is due to the strength of his labor 
unions. 

But unionism for white collar workers isn’t only 
important because it brings higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions. It’s important also be- 
cause it gives the worker an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in deciding what those wages and working 
conditions should be. He and the boss aren’t 
antagonists, as the Marxists try to convince him. 
He and his boss are partners in a common effert 
to make the firm a suecess. He knows that if he 
works harder he has an opportunity through col- 
lective bargaining to share in the benefits his 
harder work has produced. And so he puts more 
heart and enthusiasm into his work. 
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Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin flew to 

Detroit on July 19 and returned to Washington 
th first-hand knowledge of the mounting unem- 
ovyment problem there. 

In Detroit he conferred with high officials of 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), the heads of the 
Nation’s leading automobile manufacturing com- 
panies, and officials of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission. 

From them he learned that there are now about 
80,000 laid-off auto workers who are still unem- 
ploved. The prospect is that this number will in- 
rease to 95,000 by mid-September. 

\t the conclusion of the conferences, Secretary 
Tobin indicated that he would arrange for the 
arly establishment of a labor-management com- 
mittee for the Detroit area (Wayne, Oakland, and 
Macomb Counties). He expressed his concern over 
the prospect of mounting unemployment due to 
thre already severe and crowing shortages of crit- 
ical materials—copper, aluminum, and steel 

Huge quantities of these materials are being 
allocated to the production of defense items, re- 
quiring plant shut-downs and slow-downs in the 
auto industry. It will be several months before 
industries converted to defense production can 
absorb workers who are victims of lav-offs in the 
auto industry. 

secretary Tobin’s concern over widespread lav- 
offs in civilian industry started with the creation 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization last fall. It 
became acute early in July when a delegation of 
representatives of the UAW Chrysler employees 
came to Washington to discuss the effect of the 
material curtailment on the commercial produc- 
lion of passenger cars and trucks with resultant 
large-seale lay-offs of workers. 

The delegation met with Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of ODM, Manly Fleischman, Director of 
the National Production Administration, Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, and Secretary Tobin. 

Concurrently, the Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, in cooperation with 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
initiated a special survey of the Detroit labor 
market area with a view toward determining the 





Tobin Confers in Detroit on Auto Lay-Off Problem at First-Hand 


current and prospective manpower situation there. 

Simultaneously, the Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministration and the Defense Production Ad 
ministration are jointly sponsoring a special study 
of production, sales, and employment in the auto- 
motive industry throughout the country so as to 
better appraise the production and manpower out- 
look for the industry. 


Meet with Secretary 


The conferences in Detroit were held on the 


invitation of Secretary Tobin Representing 


Labor were: 
Walter P. 


Emil Mazey, seeretary-treasurer, Richard Gosser 


Reuther, international president, 


and Jack Livingstone, vice presidents of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO); and UAW. Department 
Directors Norman Matthews, Chrysler; Kenneth 
Bannon, Ford; T. A. Johnstone, General Motors; 
Ed Cote, Kaiser-Frazer; August Scholle, presi- 
dent, Michigan CIO Council; George Dean, presi- 
dent, Detroit and Wavne County Federation of 
Labor (AFL); Joseph Cummings, regional diree- 
tor, AFL; Michael Novak, president, Wayne 
County CLO Council. 

Industry Representatives were: C. E. Wilson, 
president, General Motors; Henry Ford II, presi- 
dent, Ford Motor Co.; L. L. Colbert, president, 
Chrysler Corp.; A. E. Barit, president, Hudson 
Motor Car Co.; Hugh J. Ferry, president, Packard 
Motor Car Co.; George Mason, president, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp.; Edgar Kaiser, president, Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp.; H. 5. Vance, president, Studebaker 
Corp.; Ward Canady, president, Willvs-Overland 
Corp.; and numerous trade association executives. 

Representing the Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission were Tom Downs, chairman; 
Commissioners Chester A. Cahn, Dr. Robert 
M. Ashley, and Morton P. Zimmerman; and Max 
Horton, acting executive director. 

Secretary Tobin was accompanied to Detroit by 
Robert C. Goodwin, Executive Director of the De- 
fense Manpower Administration; Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics; and Louis 
Levine, of the Bureau of Employment Security Pall 
of the Labor Department. 








The newly organized Regional Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee for Region VII (Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin) held tts initial meeting Wednesday, 
July 18, in Federal 


Reserve Bank in Chicago. 


the conference room of the 
Established as one of 13) Labor-Management 
the the 
responsibility of the group to assist in mobilizing 


Committees throughout country, it is 


manpower for defense and essential civilian 


production—on a voluntary basis. 

Similar committees have been named by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin in 12 other 
regions, covering the entire country. Head- 


quarters for these groups are in Boston, Mass; 
New York City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, 
Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cleveland, 


Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Denver 


Colo.; San Francisco, Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. 
Each member of the committee was appointed 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin upon 
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Labor-management group meets. 
and Millard E. Stone. 
and James F. Stiles. 
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recommendations of the National Labor-Manae 


ment Manpower Policy Committee and thi 


represents a hand-picked group of experts in 
variety of fields. 
Joseph Borus, Regional Director for the D 


Regional Labor-Management Committees Named, Start To Work 


fense Manpower Administration, as chairman of 


the committee, presented a picture of the nation: 
economic situation and outlined specifie problen 
the 


concerned, 


with which group—as a committee—migl 


well be Taking into account tl 
Government’s best estimates of manpower nee 
on a far-as-the-eve-can-see basis (until approx 


imately late in 1952 or 1953), 


| 


Borus pointed out 


the necessity of gearing our efforts to obtaining 


and maintaining sufficient manpower to 
defense and essential civilian production hee¢ 
the 
of maintaining civilian production 


level. 


Borus also pointed out the close liaison poss 


based on the demands of military and thy 
necessity 
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Seated, left to right: C. E. Mosely, Carl H. Mullen, Joseph Borus (Chairman), James L. Donnelly, 
Standing, left to right: Arthur L. Grede, Dallas Smith, Frank H. Rauney, C. F. Sommerfield, Samuel C. Evett, 
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Certificate awarded to members of labor-management com- 
mittees by Secretary of Labor Tobin. 


ble between the Regional Interagency Committee 
for Manpower Mobilization and the Regional 
Labor-Management Committee. The Regional 
Interagency Committee for Manpower Mobi- 
representatives of the 
Defense, the 
Agriculture, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Federal Security Agency, with 


lization, consisting of 


Department of Department of 


the regional directors of the National Production 
Authority and the Defense Manpower Admin- 
istrator as co-chairmen, is responsible for coordinat- 
ing their respective responsibilities on order that 
contracts shall be properly allocated and that 
housing and other community facilities may be 
available when and where needed. 

Some of the problems with which the Regional 
Labor-Management Committee will concern itsell 
include keeping the community informed of man- 
powell problems in relation to the country’s voals 
in terms of national security and assisting in de- 
vising Ways and means of assuring that workers are 
iY Ine emploved at their highest skill level 


“With both management and labor facing each 
] 


other across the conference table where it is pos- 
sibli for each to speak freely of his problems and 
the end aim,” concluded Borus, “I firmly believe 
t} 


iit our Regional Labor-Management Committee 
\ I] see to it that the Manpower demands made 
upon this region will be met insofar as is humanly 


possible.” 
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Most British Workers 
Receive Paid Vacations 


The mass of British workers now receive paid 
vacations, the length depending to some extent on 
length of service, according to data received by 
the U.S. Department of Labor 

More than one-third of all workers covered by 
voluntary agreements, or by Orders of Wages 
councils (statutory bodies composed of representa- 
tives of emplovers and workers), now receive 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay. Another 60 percent re- 
ceive 1 week. In both instances, this is in addi- 
tion to public holidavs. The remainder enjoy 
vacations of intermediate lengths. These periods 
are the minima given in collective agreements; 
many longer vacation periods are negotiated 
through collective bargaining 

A relatively recent development, the trend to- 
ward paid “holidays” has arisen from negotiations 
between unions and employers, rather than from 
Government action. Impetus, however, was given 
to the movement in 1938 by Government endorse- 
ment of a committee report. This report recom- 
mended a paid vacation of at least 1 week each 
year for all workers. 

At that time, out of 18's million workers who re- 
ceived £250 (S580) or less, only 7°; millions had 
paid vacations. Today, the principal is nowhere 
in dispute; differences arise only in regard to length 


of the vacation 


Service Requirements 


Usually, to be entitled to a paid vacation, the 


worker must have been emploved during the past 


11 or 12 months. Workers with shorter service 
receive payment for fewer days. The period dur- 
ing which the vacation may be taken is stated in 
the agreement, and is usually between May 1 and 
September 30. 

The method of payment for “holidays” varies 
Time workers often receive full pay Piece workers 
may receive either their usual time-rates, or else 
an average of their earnings. In some cases, as In 
coal, a collective average is paid 

In industries where change of employer is com- 
mon, credits toward vacation time may be accumu- 
lated. For instance, in the building trades, every 
worker has a “‘holiday”’ card on which stamps are 
fixed for every week worked. 











Present Job Outlook 
For Airline Pilots Good 


Present employment prospects for air trans- 
port pilots are excellent, the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

This is due to a sharp increase in civil air trans- 
port activity and to a heavy demand for pilots by 
the Armed Forces. A tight balance between the 
supply of pilots and industry demand has resulted. 
The armed forces plans a continued build up of its 
air arm which means fewer pilots will be available 
for civilian employment 

The long-run outlook, however, is deemed un- 
favorable. As military requirements fall off the po- 
tential labor supply will crow, BLS predicts, The 
pre-Korean work force will be swelled by thousands 
of military trainees making this an overcrowded 
occupation pros iding avery limited number of jobs 
to only the most highly experienced and capable 
pilots 


7,200 Formerly in Industry 


Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
industry employed about 7,200 pilots in commer- 
cial scheduled airline operations In addition there 
were a number of pilots at work in nonscheduled 
airline ope rations, charter operations, taNt, ferry, 
and sightseeing flights. Of the 7,200 airline pilots, 
about 35 percent were military reservists. A sub- 
stantial number were recalled to active duty upon 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea Many more 
pilots volunteered for active duty. At the same 
time the Nation’s mobilization program substan- 
tially increased the airlines’ business. The heavy 
increase in business and manpower losses to the 
armed forces created a need for more airline pilots. 
Time Requirements Lowered 

The airlines have been recruiting pilots con- 
stantly over the last vear. To meet current needs, 
it has been necessary to lower flying time require- 
ments from 2,500 hours to 800 hours or less, and 
the age limit has been raised from a maximum of 
28 vears to 32 vears. 

The airlines, nevertheless, are just barely meet- 
ing their pilot needs. Employment qualifications 
cannot be lowered very much more, BLS points 


out, since considerations of public safetyZdemand 


high standards of operation. 








Careers Open to Women 
In Social Case Work With Families 


Social case work with families offers expandir 
opportunities to qualified women, according to 
report released by the Department of Labor s 
Women’s Bureau. 

The new study points out that the demand fi 
well-trained workers far exceeds the available sup- 
ply and is expected to do so for some vears to com 

According to the Women’s Bureau, areas of 
service in the field include family budgeting and 
financial planning, marriage counseling, aid to un- 
married mothers and provision for their childre: 
arrangement for homemaker services, vocational 
cuidance, and direct financial assistance. 

In 1949 approximately 42,000 social workers, 8 
out of 10 of them women, were assisting families 
with problems requiring outside help. Of thes: 
almost 32,000 were in public assistance agencies 
Social case work with voluntary (private) agencies 
engaged approximately 10,000 persons in 1949-50 
These included case workers in family” service 
agencies, and home-service and disaster workers 
in the Red Cross and Travelers’ Aid. 

A social case worker, to qualify, should com- 
plete 2 vears of work ina graduate school of social 


work. 


Salary Range 

The report states that in voluntary agencies be- 
ginners receive from $2,700 to $3,000, while sal- 
aries for experienced workers were found inthe 
survey to be $3,600 or higher. Salaries as high as 
S10,000 were reported for executives and other top 
personnel in a few of the larger agencies. 

Salaries for public assistance workers vary by 
State and locality and in general have been low in 
rural communities. In 1948 salaries for beginning 
case workers in a number of States ranged from 
$1,700 to $2,700, although in some urban areas they 
were between $3,000 and $3,100. Higher paid stall 
workers included the senior case workers, receiving 
up to $3,784 and supervisors and consultants up to 
$5,000 vearly. In 1949 directors of agencies, if not 
located in rural areas, received salaries which 
ranged from $3,600 to $10,000. Salaries at the 
Federal level, as of 1950, ranged upward from 
$4,600. 
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\lore than 150 delegates from about 50 nations 
in Milan, Italy, last month to attend the 
second annual congress of the International Con- 
it ation of Free Trade Unions. 
The representatives of 53 million free trade- 
m” members considered and resolved a multi- 
of varving issues ranging from the need to re- 
the free world while protecting workers’ inter- 
ests to aid to under-developed countries 
Che United States was represented by officials of 


American Federation of Labor, Congress of In- 


dustrial Organizations, and the United Mine Work- 

s (Independent) emphasizing the solidarity of 
American labor on the international front Che 
delegations were headed by Matthew Woll of the 


AFL, Jacob Potofsky of the CIO, and William 
Miteh of Distriet 20, UMW. 

\fter a week of debate and discussion, a numbe 
of resolutions were adopted. Spain, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries were condemned as totalitarian and 
charged with depriving millions of people of then 
freedom. 

“Millions have been pressed into slave labor 
and the remainder walk in dread fear of war,” the 
ICFTU declared. 

Further attacking Russia and other dictator- 
sh ps the delegates spelled out that such forms of 
vovernment meant the destruction of free trade 


unionism, and meant hunger, war, and misery 


Would Enslave Former Allies 


The convention charged that the Soviet Union 
was attempting to enslave the very same peoples 
who saved the Russian people from Nazi conquest. 

In Russia, “‘workers are exploited in the name 
of socialism—poverty is rampant while the ruling 
bureaucracy becomes even more enriched,” the 
resolution declared. “In all the areas dominated 
by Communist imperialism, people and resources 
are energetically exploited for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union.” 

The ICFTU ealled upon all the free nations of 
the world to help put down aggression wherever it 
hight arise and voted approval and support of the 
United Nations action in Korea, saying that the 


~ 


Viet-equipped and trained North Koreans had 
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Free Trade Unions Pledge Fight For Freedom, Workers’ Rights 


committed the ‘‘most vicious’? communist aggres- 
sion to date. 

Other resolutions on international action ad- 
vocated the rebuilding of Korea, implementation of 
United Nations recommendations on measures for 
full emplovment, and effective international anti- 
inflation policies. They also praised the work of 
the ILO. 

Emphasis was placed on the need for UN action 
and protection to preserve the right of free labor to 
organize, bargain collectively, and strike. Special 
protest: Was registered against the nations in thi 
Soviet sphere for violation of workers’ rights 

Equal pay for equal work was reaffirmed and 
greater social security was advocated. Land reform 
measures and progressive taxation methods were 
urged for all nations 

The ICFTU pledged a continued fight for peace 
freedom, and democracy and urged one interna- 
tional of all free labor regardless of race, creed, o1 
color. 

As a final action the congress answered the amal- 
gamation offer of the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions by denouncing 
the WFTU as “faithful agents of the Cominform 
carrying out the foreign policy of the Kremlin.” 
The ICFTU ended thei telegraphed re ply to the 
WETU offer by saying, ** Your present offer of : 
united front is a reflection of vour failure. Your 
former policy of wholesale condemnation and 
frontal attacks against us did not prevent our 


adv ance.” 


Printers’ Union to Sponsor 
Nine Daily Tabloid Newspapers 


Nine new daily newspapers sponsored by the 
International Typographical Union will begin 
publication in the next few months, according to a 
Washington announcement 

The papers will seek to provide competition in 
communities where newspaper monopolies exist 
and to insure maintenance of umon working 
conditions 

Publication of the newspapers, all called the 
Daily News-Digest, will be under the control of 
Dale Byrne 








Employment will continue to average about 155,000, but 
should rise during 1955-65 decade. 


The men’s tailored clothing industry will need 
many new workers during the next decade to 
replace present workers, according to the U. 8. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Since a large proportion of the present 155,000 
workers in the industry are over 50 years of age, 
deaths and retirements will create an increasing 
number of replacement openings each vear. 

An estimated 40 percent of all men’s clothing 
workers in 1946 were over 50 years of age-—an un- 
usual situation in an industry in which women 
predominate, Women now make up 60 percent 
of the workers. The proportion of women has 
been steadily increasing. Of the workers who 
entered the industry between 1939 and 1946, over 
70 percent were women and many of them were 
over 40 years of age. Although fewer women than 
men leave the industry because of retirement or 
death, turn-over is greater among women. Many 


women take jobs for only short periods to supple- 
6 





Men’s Clothing Industry Will Need Increasing Replacements 





as 


Of the 155,000 workers in the men’s tailored clothing in- 
dustry, 60 percent are women. 


ment the family income or drop out, often tempo- 
rarily, because of family responsibilities, the 
Bureau reports. 

Total employment during the next decade will 
probably continue to average about 150,000. Fluc- 
tuations around this average will depend on the 
season of the year and general business conditions 
The number of jobs varies from season to season 
since men buy most of their clothing in the spring 
and fall. Employment also rises and falls from year 
to vear as affected by economic conditions: changes 
in income and the cost of living can sharply limit 
or expand the amounts spent for clothing. Employ- 
ment may rise somewhat during the immediate 
future as a result of larger defense orders for uni- 
forms. Employment may also rise during the 1955 
65 decade when the largest number of male youths 
in the history of the country w ill begin to reach the 
age of 15 and become customers of the men’s 
clothing industry. 
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\len’s clothing manufacturing requires many 
lled workers. Among the most skilled jobs are 
loring, finish pressing, cutting, spreading, mark- 

_ designing, and patternmaking. The degree of 
skill required by machine and hand sewing jobs, 

‘ich employ three workers out of five, varies 

dely. Basting and hand felling are skilled jobs 
the majority of sewing jobs are semiskilled. 
Sewing machine repair, shaping, and inspecting 
are other jobs requiring skill. Less-skilled jobs 
nelude work distribution, thread trimming and 
cleaning, assembling and ticketing, shipping and 
storage, and custodial jobs. 

\s in any piecework industry, much of the work 
is specialized and the work pace is rapid. The 
ability to perform satisfactory work at high speed 
has a marked effect on earnings. Piecework jobs 
pay the same rate to men and women but men 
have substantially higher earnings because of their 
speed and endurance. Most skilled workers are 
reluctant to change their type of job because of 
the loss of earnings which occurs during the re- 
training period, although they may move from 
plant to plant or from city to city. This occupa- 
tional immobility reduces the opportunity for ad- 
vancement and makes it difficult for clothing 
workers to find employment outside the industry. 


Benefits Extensive 

Workers in the industry receive many benefits 
The extensive social insurance program operated 
by the employers and the union includes life insur- 
ance, accident and health insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits, and old age pensions. 
In some localities the industry maintains cafe- 
terias and medical clinics for its workers. In addi- 
tion, the industry is noted for its many years of 
industrial peace. Workers lose very little time from 
strikes and other work stoppages. 

Kmployment is heavily concentrated in New 
York, and, to a lesser extent, in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, Maryland, and Massa- 
chusetts. These seven States employ more than 
A quarter of all the 
employees are in the New York City metropolitan 


four out of five workers. 


area. Other important centers are Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and Rochester. 

\lmost half of the clothing workers are in firms 
employing fewer than 250 workers. No single 


company employs over 5 percent of the workers. 
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Failure to Pay Union Dues 
Cause for Firing, NLRB Rules 


Employees who lose their union membership be- 
cause of failure to pay union dues on time may be 
lawfully discharged by their emplover under a 
valid union-shop contract, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled. 

The employee's offer to pay up his delinquent 
dues before he was actually expelled from union 
membership did not protect him from discharge 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, a 
majority of the Board ruled. 


four-membet 


The ruling was made in a case involving Local 
235 of the United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
of America (CIO) and the Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls, N.Y 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M 
Houston, James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Paul L 
Styles. Board Member Abe Murdock dissented. 

The act pro\ ides that, under a valid union-shop 
contract a union may obtain the discharge of an 
employee who is denied or loses union membership 
because of ‘“‘his failure to tender the periodic dues 
and the initiation fees uniformly required as a con- 
dition of acquiring or retaining membership.” 

It added: 


[the union-shop proviso of 


The majority opinion said: 

“To hold that 
the act] would permit employee-members subject 
to a valid union-shop agreement to disregard with 
impunity the union’s uniform requirements re- 
specting the time for pavment of “per iodic’ dues as 
a condition of retaining membership, would be a 
distortion of the manifest sense of these sections.” 

Accordingly, the Board dismissed charges, 
brought by an individual against the union and 
the company. 

Board Member Murdock dissented on two 
points: 


1. That the act does not sanction the discharee 
of an employee who tenders his back dues before 
the union makes a final decision revoking his good 
standing or terminating his membership. 

2. That the emplovee never was actually delin- 
quent on his dues because the union improperly 
applied a dues payment made in August to July 
when, under the law, it could be applied oniy to 
August. 











Find Better World 
In Minnesota Town 


Hollandale Citizens Join 


To Aid Children and Parents 


Things are looking up this vear for the S00 
migrant farm-worker families who annually help 
gather the crops around Hollandale, Minn. 

All groups in the community of 355 persons 
school officials, church leaders, growers, farm 
worker recruiters, and other citizens—have joined 
together to see that school-age children of the 
migrant workers are not employed during school 
hours, as required under regulations of the Federal 
Wage and Hour law, and that they actually attend 
school 

In May of this vear, the State Department of 
Health sent a mobile X-ray unit to Hollandale and 
examined both migrant and local children and 


adults 


New State Bill 


Under a bill introduced in the Minnesota State 


Legislature by State Senator Earl L Engbritson, 


who resides in Hollandale, the State Board of 
Health is authorized to regulate the construction 
and maintenance of equipment insofar us they 


concern sanitary conditions in the migrant Inbor 
Culips The bill was approved inh April ol this 


vear by the Governor 


Hollar dale Is surround dl hy an extensive area 
of intensive farming. Potatoes, cabbage. onions, 
and uspuragus are thre Major Crops sugar beets 


and spinach are also grown. During the agricultural 
SCUSO! which extends from June to early Novem 
ber the SOO migrant families more than double 
Hollandal ~ population Most of them cone from 


‘Texas and are of Mexican origin 


Migrant Workers 
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Children of migrant labor families line up with local youngsters 
for chest X-rays. About 90 migrant children were examined. 






Few of the children in these families attended 
school. They worked in the fields instead. Housing 
Was poor and sanitary facilities in many cases non 
existent 

During the 1950 season investigators of the Di 
partment of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division, with 
the help of Minnesota State labor law inspectors, 
launched an educational program to get the co 
operation of school officials, church groups 
growers, and those who recruited labor for the 
growers in providing school facilities for the mi 
grant children and seeing that they attended 
school. The Fair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour 
Act pros ides threat no one under 16 years of ave This 
be emploved at agricultural jobs during school 
hours by a producer who ships directly or indirectly 


ininterstate commerce 


Growing Interest 


At first the community was resistant to the idea 
of taking the migrant children into school, but 
increasing insight into the many problems that 
beset the migrants has resulted ina erowing interes! 
in these families and a local action program to 


help work out answers to thei problems. School 
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facilities for migrant as well as for local children. 


Officials made plans for them. One minister 
urged more than 100 growers in his congregation 


to tell the migratory workers that their children 
should be in school In another church attended 


vy many of the migrants, the priest gave his con- 


eregation the same information. 


Remained Through Winter 


During last winter several families from Texas, 


hose earnings had been vers low because of pool 


\\ 
rops, staved on in Hollandale. The 25 children in 
hese families continued to attend school The 
small amounts charged for school lunches were 
provided by donations from churches, the parent- 
eacher association, and other groups. The families 
were supported by public funds 
Then, this spring, one local grower, who recruits 
Texas for himself as well as for other growers, 
prepared contracts in Spanish for the workers to 
n. These contracts included a clause informing 
ly workers of the Minnesota school-attendance 
Another clause explained the Federal mini- 


hi-nve pros iIston 
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Community cooperation resulted in a program to get migrant children into school. 























Now Hollandale provides school buses and other 


Copies of these contracts were left with the 
Texas State Emplovment Service offices. Families 
migrating to Hollandale were told to bring birth 
certificates and school records of their school-a 
children 

Early in May, representatives of tl Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division and tl 


Bureau of Labor Standards, as well as representa- 
sentatives of the Minnesota State Indust if ( om- 
mission, visited Hollandal Thev fow 5 
migrant-family children in the Hollandal men- 
tarv and high school that dav, though tl ntlux 
of workers from Texas had just begut They 
expected an enrollment of not less than 120 | 
the end of the si hool Venul The pri Dal ot Me 
other school Was preparing to take 
from other districts where spa was lacking 

The investigators were agreed that things w 
looking up, particularly for the migt 
and thev believe that what Holla: s doing 
and what its citizens plan to do, can bi 
to thousands of like communities throug 


Nation 





Work injuries in manufacturing increased both 
in actual number and in relation to man-hours 
worked during the first quarter of 1951, according 
to preliminary reports received by the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

The average injury-frequency rate for all man- 
ufacturing establishments reporting for the first 
quarter of 1951 was about 4 percent higher than 
that for the fourth quarter of 1950 and was 16 
percent above the rate for the first quarter of 
1950. The average for January 1951 was 21 per- 
cent above January 1950; February 1951 was 16 
pereent and March, 13 percent above the corre- 
sponding months of 1950. The short-term trend 
within the quarter, therefore, was downward, 
following the usual seasonal pattern, but at a con- 
siderably higher level than that which prevailed 
in 1950 

Among individual industry classifications, the 
pal increases in injury-frequency rates were 


found in the following: 


Injuryv-frequency rate 
Fourt! First ol 
quarter quarter Points 
1950 195] increase 
Office, store, and restaurant 
fixtur 13. 4 25. 5 12. ] 
hie assified 9 15. 8 7.9 
Logg 94.6 102. 2 7.6 
Cr,enera at )ps 21.5 20. 0 7. 3 
(‘la D ( ructural 29. 7 37. | 7. 4 
Fur t al 18. 8 24.6 5.8 
Ir i ste products, not 
else I assified 17. 6 23. 3 5. 7 
Veneer 34.2 $9.5 5.3 
Plate fabr i and boiler 
r 15. 9 1.0 » | 


An estimated 110,000 employees in manufactur- 
ing suffered disabling work injuries during the first 
quarter of 1951. This was an increase of about 4 
percent over the estumate for the preceding quartet 
and 56S percent ove! that for the first quarte! ol 
1950. The estimated volume of work injuries has 
now shown an increase in each of the last five quar- 
ters. Greater « mploy ment and longes hours of work 


have contributed to these increases in the numbes 


of injuries, but higher injury rates have been the 









Job Accidents Increase; 110,000 Injured in First 1951 Quarter 


principal factor. Over 400 workers died as a resu 
of injuries during the first quarter of 1951, an 
5,600 others were known to have suffered son 
permanent body impairment. 

Over 2,200,000 man-days were lost during th 
quarter by these injured workers. The value ¢ 
wage losses alone amounted to approximately $22 
million. This estimate, however, makes no allow- 
ance for the continuing economic losses arising 
from the many deaths and permanent impair- 
ments, or for hospital, medical, and other costs 
incidental to the treatment of these injuries. 

The principal decreases were reported by Saw - 
mills, from 74.7 injuries per million man-hours 
the fourth quarter of 1950, to 63.5 in the firs 
quarter of 1951; planing mills, from 44.2 to 34.7; 
aluminum and magnesium products, from 26.7 to 
18.0; bottling of soft drinks, from 27.4 to 21.7; 
shipbuilding and repairing from 22.3 to 17.0. 

Outstandingly low rates were reported by syn- 
thetic textile fibers—1.4, synthetic rubber—2.1 
electric lamps (bulbs)—2.9, communication and 
signaling equipment other than radio—3.4, ex 
plosives—4.0, optical and ophthalmic goods—4.2, 
soap and glycerin—4.7, women’s and children’s 
clothing—4.8. 


Note to Strikers: DON’T 
Disparage the Boss’ Product 

The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that an employer did not violate the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act by discharging nine em- 
plovees who circulated handbills attacking the 
quality of the employer’s product. 

The handbill involved was issued in the courss 
of a labor dispute, but it did not bear the name ol 
the employees’ union nor did it state that it wa 
related to a labor dispute or any other concerted 
activity of employees 

The majority opinion was signed by Paul M 
Herzog and Board Members James J. Reynold 
Jr., and Paul L Styles Board Member Abe Mut 
dock dissented 

The ruling was made in a case involving the Jef 
ferson Broadeasting Co., which operates radio and 
television stations under the eall letters of WBT 
at Charlotte, N.C 
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NLRB Orders Teamsters 
To Disestablish New Local 


The complete disestablishment of a local of the 

\ eriean Federation of Labor’s Teamsters’ Union 

collective bargaining representative has been 
ordered yy the National Labor Relations Board 
because, the Board found, it had been dominated 
by the emplover. 

The ruling was made in a case involving Local 
164 of the Teamsters’ Union and Jack Smith Bev- 
Ine., of Jackson, Mich., a 
wholesaling firm. Charges were filed by the Brewery 
C1O 


organize the emplovees. 


beet and Wile 


Workers Union which was also seeking to 


the 


to induce its 


The Board said: “Immediately following 


Respondent’s (company) campaign 
emplovees to repudiate the Brewers Union (CIO 
Respondent’s President Smith and Branch Man- 
agel Petty helped Teamsters Local 164's Repre- 
sentative Penn to locate Respondent's drivers, one 
by one, and remained present while Penn induced 
most of them to sign union membership applica- 
tions and checkoff authorizations 
“Two drivers who were missed by Penn were 
signed up by Branch Manager Petty himself 
“Without 


eranted the loeal’s request for checkotf pri ileges 


any bargaining, Respondent then 
It promptly paid the designated fees and dues to 
the local on behalf of its emplovees but made no 
deductions from their wages 

the meantime, Respondent hastily 


‘In fave 


written recognition to Teamsters Local 164, even 
though it knew that the Brewers Union had peti- 
tioned for an election 

“It is significant also that Teamsters Local 104 
effort 
collective 


made no whatever to obtain from Re- 


spondent a contract covering wages, 


hours, and conditions of work, and that the loeal 
failed to hold any meetings for the emplovees 
concerned between October 21, 1949, when it o: 


the 


nized them, and September 5, 1950, when 


| 


wearing herein was becun.”’ 


Referring to its decision to order the disestab 
lishment of the teamsters local, the Board stated 
‘The Board continues to be of the opinion that 
the only effective remedy for a situation in which 
employer is found to have unlawfully dom 
order the em 


labor organization is. to 


ted a 


to cisestablish union 
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Scandinavia Sets Up 


Union Membership Exchange 
A Norwegian proposal Io! 


trade-union membership within Seat 


adopted inh 


union 


Th 
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mark in early 


?greement 
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federations of 


Norway 
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NLRB Unanimously Voids 


Pre-Communist Oath Contracts 


The recent Supreme Court 


land Park ea 
shop elections which affiliated 


the officers of their parent federat 


Communist 


Hartley Act, according toa 


sc 


affidavits required 


in effeet has in 


the National Labor 
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Philippines Enact 
Minimum Wage Law 


On April 6, 1951, the Congress of the Philip- 


pines enacted the first minimum wage law of 


general application to be adopted for the Islands. 

The law was devised to improve the economic 
conditions of workers, and, thereby, the economy 
as a whole, not only by establishing more adequate 
wage rates but also by preventing certain practices 
through which many workers in the Philippines 
are deprived of a portion of their meager wages. 
The impetus for this law came from one of the 
recommendations in the report of the United States 
Economic Mission to the Philippines (the so-called 
Bell report) made to President Truman in October 
1950 

By reason of conditions peculiar to the Philip- 
pines, the minimum wage specified in the new law 
has three different levels. A single rate of 4 pesos 
a day is required to be paid in non-agricultural em- 
ployment in Manila or its environs. A rate of 3 
pesos a day is provided for non-agricultural em- 
ployment outside of Manila or its environs for one 
vear, and thereafter a rate of 4 pesos a day. The 
rate provided for agricultural work applicable on 
farms comprising more than 12 hectares (approxi- 
mately 30 acres) Is graduated over a 3-year period, 
with annual increases, from 1.75 pesos a day to 
2.50 pesos a day. The Philippine Secretary of 
Labor is empowered under the act, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to appoint tripartite wage boards to 
recommend wage rates in excess of the specified 


minimum. 


Direct Payment Provided 


To insure that wages are received by the workers 
who have earned them, the law provides for the 
direct pavment of wages to workers. It requires 
the payment of wages directly to the wage earner 
in legal tender at intervals not exceeding 16 days. 
Furthermore, it is designed to forestall present 
“kick-back” and extortion practices, such as the 
so-called “‘capataz system” in the stevedoring 
industry in Manila, whereby foremen extort money 
from workers as tribute for retaining their jobs. 
Other such instances involve forced purchasing 
from company stores and the charging of exhor- 
bitant fees for representation in wage collection 


matters. 
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Effective enforcement of the new minimun 
wage law is expected to prove a useful step in 
helping to stimulate the Philippine enconom 
through an increase, however modest, in the pw 
chasing power and standard of living for a larg 
portion of the Islands’ workers. 

Considerable work in the drafting of this legis 
lation was performed in the Office of the Solicito 
of the United States Department of Labor. Mem 
bers of the Solicitor’s staff who performed out 
standing service in such work and who have r 
cently received special recognition by the Depart 
ment’s Efficiency Awards Committee for their 
contributions to the project are Leonard Appel, 


4 


who received an honor award for meritoriou 
service, and Miss Carol Cox, who received a su 
perior accomplishment award. Experts from the 
United States Department of Labor who pel 
formed on-the-spot work in the Philippines in the 
effectuation of this program were Henry G. Gom 
perts, Ealton L. Nelson, and Harry 5. Kantor. 


Labor Standards Issues 
New Safety Periodical 


The first issue of Safety Standards, Federal 
monthly magazine covering industrial safety, will 
be published by the Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Standards this month. 

A consolidation of Safety Bulletin, formerly is- 
sued quarterly by the Bureau of Employees Com 
pensation, and Federal Safety News, put out until 
recently by the Federal Interdepartmental Safety 
Council, the new periodical will continue thei 
coverage of the field of Federal and Maritime 
safety. 

In addition, Safety Standards will publish news 
and feature articles on the activities of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety, regular 
safety programs of the States and the Bureaus, 
and special public and private programs for safety 
in defense production. 

The first issue features articles on the Bureau’s 
defense safety program, and on the special safety 
problems involved in care of disturbed patients in 
mental hospitals. 

Information on subscriptions may be obtained 
by writing to Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 5 
Department of Labor. 
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At Washington meeting: Front row, left to right: Jo 





hn L. Craig, Arthur C. Gernes, Arthur W. Motley, Robert C. Goodwin, E. L. Keenan, 


Leo R. Werts, Paul M. Kenefick, and Joseph Borus. Standing, left to right: Harold D. Huxley, Frank E. Johnson, Ed McDonald, 
Glenn E. Brockway, Arnie Solem, John Francis Foy, Ernest L. Marbury, and Carl B. Harr. 


Regional Manpower Directors Attend Washington Meeting 


Defense Manpower Administration regional di- 
rectors whose appointments were recently an- 
nounced by Secretary of Labor Tobin held a week- 
long meeting in Washington with Labor Depart- 
ment officials, July 9 to 13. 

Subjects discussed included manpower problems 
and programs, the use of regional and area labor 
Inanagement committees and the coordination of 
DMA and other defense programs. The regional 
directors serve as chairmen of the regional labor- 
Ianagement committees and as co-chairmen of the 
interagency mobilization committees established 
to coordinate federal defense activities in’ the 
Various regions. 

The regional directors’ discussions were led by 
Robert C, 
Labor Department’s Defense Manpower Adminis- 


Goodwin, executive director of the 





tration, and participated in by Leo Werts, deputy 
executive director of DALA, E. L. Keenan, deputy 
director of the Bureau of Employment Security 
and Arthur W. Motley, assistant director of BES 
for employment service. 


Fleming Addresses Directors 


Arthur Fleming, manpower assistant to Charles 
E. Wilson, director of defense mobilization, ad- 
dressed the regional directors. 

In addition to regional DMA directors, area 
manpower directors will be appointed as the need 
arises. They will be administratively responsible 
to administrators of State employment security 
agencies which operate the local offices of the 
public employment service. 
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Senator James E. Murray, Assistant Secretary of Labor > 
M. Kaiser (center), and Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
at the conference. 


ILO Adopts Two New Labor Conventions 


At its thirtv-fourth annual conference in June in 
tzerland, the International Labor Or- 


tion added to its body of international labor 


standards two new Conventions (proposed treat- 
es) and four Recommendations 
One of the Conventions governs equal remuner- 


n and women for work of equal value 
the other deals with the establishment of mini- 


mi wage-fixing machinery for agricultural work- 


s. Each of these Conventions was supplemented 
by a Recommendation. A third Recommendation 
for the creation of machinery to aid in col- 


lective bargaining, and a fourth urged the estab- 
lishment of machinery to assist in voluntary con- 


ation of industrial disputes 


The Conference decided to place on the agend: 
for next vear, with a view to adopting international! 


regulations, three items which were discussed for 


the first time this vear. These are: (1) a proposed 
Convention on minimum standards of social se- 
curity; (2) a proposed Convention and Recom- 
mendation on holidays with pay in agriculture; (3 
a proposed Recommendation on cooperation bi 
tween public authorities and employers’ and worl 
ers’ organizations at the level of the undertaking 
The Conference had a record attendance of 605 
government, employer, and worker delegates rep 
resenting 60 of the ILO’s total member countries 
Shortly before the Conference began, Yugoslavia 


resumed membership after an absence of 2 years 


Listening to translations are (left to right): Charles P. McCormick, of McCormick & Co., U. S. Employers’ representative; George 
Philip Delaney, of the American Federation of Labor, representing the workers; and Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, United 
States Government delegate. 
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the Federal 
the number 


and the Conference voted to admit 
Republic of Germany, thus bringing 
of member countries to 64. Readmission of Japan 
to membership was also voted, this decision to be- 
come effective upon confirmation by the Japanese 
Diet 

Other action by the Conference included unhani- 
mous approval of a budget of $6,224,922 to finance 
ILO operations in 1952, and adoption of a special 
resolution declaring that the ILO should cooperate 
United Nations General 


Council “in the maintenance or 


with the Assembly nna 


SeCCULTEN restora- 
tion of international peace and security,” and that 
the [LO would furnish all appropriate information 
and would render all wssistance lo 


these UN organs 


In his reply to the speakers who took 


appropriate 


yor } 


Conference debate on his) annual report 


Director-General David A. Morse urged swift 
wo action to provide money with which to 

port idle European workers to countries 
Which need their skills. Morse pointed out that 
oundwork for direct operations by the TLO 


Ving migrants had been laid, but the basi 


block Wis lo final honev tor transport 


SULLELLDDETELS 


s his conviction, he said, that the transport 


operation could not be divorced from the rest of 


the nugratory movement, and that the whole 


operation should be handled by a single organiza 
lion. Pomline out that the TLO had already been 
ven responsibility for leadership in miternational 


pd \\ here hh 


ation alrendy exists to doa job, give it the 


velion to aid migration, Morse urged 


heans and give it the authority. to dou 


this 
(hi ‘ 


rather 


reate still further iternational machimery 
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Apprenticeship Bureau 
Publishes Training Aid 






The 


cations 


first in a series of industr 








has been issued bv the Dena 


Labor’s Bureau of Appr nticeship 







This pamphlet, entitled Training at the Utal 






Copper Division, Kennecott Copper Co 






is aimed at improving the in-plant traini: now- 





how of defens« ind Iistries 






of experience. It is based on materi: 
Howard B. Gundersen, supervisor 
Kennecott. 
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what will happen in labor 


in Septembe r 





Expirations of Union Contracts | 


Foop AND KINDRED PRopuctTs 


A. Swanson & Sons—lIntrastate (Nebraska Meat 


Cutters (American Federation of Labor). 
hicago Bakery Employers Labor Council—Interstate 
Illinois and Indiana Bakery (AFL 


ood Emplovers Council, Ine. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bakery (AFL 

MACHINERY AND OrunerR Metra Propvucts 
sorg-Warner Corp Detroit, Mich Auto (ClO 


romptot & Knowles Loom Works Worcester, \l ass 

Steel (CLO 

IUE-CIO 

Auto (CIO). 
AFL). 

Steel ( IQ). 


Interstate ke 
Racine, Wis 
Wis Machinists 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


weneral Electrie Co ectrical 


lamiltor Jeach Co 
idahy, 


inkenheimer Co 


Otis Elevator Co Yonkers, N. Y.—Electrical (UE 
ClO 

Sylvania Electric Products, Ine Interstate— Electrical 
IUE-CIO). 

Westinghouse Electric Corp Interstate—Electrical 
IUk-CIO). 

Rerai Trapt 
Ladies’ Apparel Retailers Guild—New York, N. Y., 


H 


P 


P} 


™ 


™~ 


Ss 


Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union (CLO), 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLAss Propucts 


hatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., Ine Interstate (New 
York and I}linois Glass Bottle (AFL 
nited States Potters Association Interstate— Potters 
AFL). 
TRANSPORTATION 
ampton Roads Maritime Association—Intrastate, Vir- 


ginia Longshoremen (AFL). 
acific Maritime Association—Intercoastal, Offshore, and 
Alaska Track Seafarers (AFL), 


hiladelphia \ssociation— Philadelphia, 


Marine Trade 
Pa Longshoremen (AFI 


Conferences—Conventions 


ptember 2—North Dakota State Federation of Labor 
AFL Bismarek, N. Dak. 

ptember 3—Railway Patrolmen’s International Union 
AL Boston, Mass. 


International Association of Governmental 


Seattle, Wash. 


ptember 4 
Labor Officials 


All t ‘ hown is received by the Labor 


record 


Bureau of Statistic 


change ss ort date by the locals are not yet on 





Marble, Slats 
Tile «& Mar hi 


September 4—International Association of 


& Stone Polishers, Rubbers & Sawyers, 


Setters Helpers & Terrazzo Helpers (AFL New Y« 
ae # 

September 6 S New York State Industrial Union Cour 
ClO Lake Placid, N. Y. 


September 9—International Stereotypers’ & Eleetroty pers 


Union of North America (AFL Chicago, Ill 
September 10 Kentucky State Federation of La 


(AFL 


September 10 


Lexington, Ky. 
Association of Street, | 
Amer i 


(malgamated 
tailway & Motor 
Antonio, Tex. 

Trades & Labor Congress of Canada (AVF 
Halifax, N.S. 

10— Metal 
Calif 


tric Coach Emplovees of 
AFL 
September 10 


Affiliate 


Nel! ple mber 


san 


Trades Department AFL S 
] rancisco, 


nited Association of Journeymen (AFI 


Mo. 


International 


September 10—l 

Kansas City, 
September 10 Chemical Workers | 
AFL 


September 10-15 


Tampa, Fla 


Oil Workers International U1 


ClO Denver, Colo 
September 12—National Association of Post Office & 
tailway Mail Service Mail Handlers (AFL Den 


Colo. 
September 12 
AFL 


September 14 


Building & Construction Trades Depa t- 


ment San Franciseo, Calif. 


AFI 


Union Label Trades Department 
San Francisco, Calif. 


September 15S Friendly Society of Engravers & Sketch- 


makers (Ind. Providence, R. 1. 
September 17—United Rubber Workers ClO Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Sept. 17—21—International Union of Electrical, Radio a 


Machine Workers (CLO Suffalo, N.Y 

September 17—21—Amalgamated Lithographers of Amcti- 
ca (CIO Dallas, Tex 

September 17—-22—-Canadian Congress of Labour (CIO 
Affiliate Vancouver, B.C 


Workers’ Inter- 
Orleans, La 


Bakery & 


America 


Confectionery 
AFL New 


Federation ol 


September 17 
national Union of 
Labor Sar 


September 17 American 


Franciseo, Calif. 


September 18 American Wire Weavers Protective A- 
ciation (AFL New York, N. ¥ 

September 21—New Mexico State Federation of Labor 
(AFL Clovis, N Mex 


September 21-23—Georgia State Industrial Union Counei 
(CLO Macon, Ga. 
September 30—October 4 
Accident 


(Association 
Detroit, 


International 
Industrial Boards and Commissions 


Mich. 
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Some Current Publications 


The Outlook for Women mn Social Case Work With Ch ildren Women s Bureau 
Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-3. Third in a series of bulletins on the 
need for women in the social services, this report covers the outlook for cas« 
workers with children in private and public welfare agencies, school systems 
and correctional settings. 72 pp. 25 cents. 


The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work With Families Women’s Bureau 
Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-4. This bulletin deals with the work of and 
demand for social workers who assist families with a wide range of problems 
S4 pp. 30 cents. 


The Outlook for Women in Community Organization in Social Work Women’s 
Bureau Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-5. This bulletin deals with the 
outlook of social workers whose job is that of bringing together all the social] 
services in the community, determining what services are needed, and stimulat- 
ing their establishment. 41 pp. 20 cents 


Occupational Wage Survey (by region 

San Francisco-Oakland, Calif., January 1951 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1028. 54 pp. 50 cents. 

Denver, Colo., January 1951.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 1029 
32 pp. 35 cents. 

Atlanta, Ga., March 1951.—-Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1031. 35 
pp. 30 cents. 


A series of studies on important industrial centers. Earnings data, cross- 
industry, for the following types of occupations: (a) office clerical; (6) profes- 
sional and technical; (¢) maintenance and power plant; (d) custodial, warehous- 
ing, and shipping. Also a discussion of the occupational wage structure and 
supplementary wage practices. 


Wage Structure, Motor Vehicles, and Parts, 1950. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1015. Report on hourly earnings and supplementary wage prac- 
tices in the industry as of Spring 1950. Largely tabular. 26 pp. 20 cents 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit Write to the issuing burea 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Do 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send cheek o1 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Supet 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk 
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